OUR AMBASSADOR KING

most to shed that half-irresponsible air. At first there
were doubts about his ability to endure the physical
strain of Army life, and it was his constant endeavour
to allay all fears on that score. About five weeks after
he had joined his regiment it was^ preparing to leave
for France. The prospect of seeing the Front was
brought nearer. But more objections were raised, and
when the time came for his platoon to depart it was his
Colonel's duty to tell him that his training was not yet
advanced enough for active service in the front lines.
He was not vain enough to dispute the judgment of
his senior officers, but he knew well that there were
young lieutenants, no better trained than himself, who
were allowed to take platoons to France. He knew,
in fact, that once again he was up against that eternal
abstraction, "reasons of State/* He began to kick
against the pricks.

The "authorities" for their part were at their wits*
end. There were all kinds of arguments to be taken
into account. The heir to the throne must not be put
in the way of unnecessary danger : that was the first
consideration. If a referendum had been taken in
August, 1914, a majority would probably have been
found in support of that view. On the other hand,
there was undoubtedly a section of public opinion
which held that the Prince of Wales must take his
chances with the rest, the opinion, indeed, which the
Prince himself held. It was not long before the Prince
discovered that, in the eyes of the "authorities/' his
personal wishes were the least factor in the situation.
He was beginning to understand the implications of
being regarded as a tradition and a title and not at all
as a living person. It was not a very cheerful thought.

At length the problem was solved in a compromise.
First of all he was informed that he was fit for active
service; later, on the way to France, he learnt that he
had been given the appointment of aide-de-camp to Sir
John French at General Headquarters. He came to the
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